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Asia and the West 


* 


From Chicago 


Mr. Loomer: Is the West facing an increasingly antagonistic and 
nited opposition by Asia, or has the encounter between Asia and the 
Vest led to changes in the mind and character of both which make for 
eace? This difficult problem needs direct examination, for all of us 
ave at least tentatively adopted one or the other of these premises as 
1¢ springboard from which to view the daily reports of incidents and 
ynflicts and the relations among China, India, Britain, and America. 
low are we to estimate the differences between Asia and the West? 
To acquire a better perspective on Asia and the West, my colleague, 
{r. Kitagawa, a Japanese scholar and a member of the Federated Theo- 
gical Faculty of the University of Chicago, and I will listen with you. 
» a recent discussion, which took place, in London, of this problem. 
Then these speakers have concluded, Mr. Kitagawa and I shall analyze 
1 propositions which they offer us in their discussion of this perplex- 
ig problem. 


iL: 


From London 


Mr. RapHAKRISHNAN: We have now one common world, made com- 
on by the inventions of science and technology; and it is asking for 
me kind of common understanding between the different parts of the 
orld if we are to live together in this human home of ours. 


. Fyre: I am sure you agree with that, Russell, but, on the other 
d, when you look at Asia, do you not find some peculiarities? When 
u meet an Asiatic, do you distinguish him from a European? Let me 
t it that way. 


RD Russevt: That depends very much upon his education and his 
ances. I think that there are perhaps distinctions between 
average of the one and the average of the other; but, when you 
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come down to individuals and away from averages, I cannot sa 
find it. I have known a good many Asians in the course of my li 
and IJ have never at any point had to remember that they were Asia 
I could talk to them exactly as I should talk to a European, precise 
and it never seemed relevant that they happened to come from As 
But I know that that is partly because they were, of course, mos 
highly educated men whom I knew from these countries, and it m 
be that, if I talked to less educated people, I should have been m 
impressed by the differences. 


Mr. Fyre: When an Indian—let us say an Indian and not an 
atic—looks at the West, what does he notice that is different? I do 
mean the highly educated Indian like yourself who is familiar with t 
whole world, but an ordinary, average person of some education. 


Mr. RapHAKRIsHNAN: An ordinary, average person of education 
India, until the other day, looked upon the West, typified for hi 
by the British, as a person who is interested in exploitation. That 
how he originally looked upon it, but it is that aspect of Weste 
culture which impinged on his attention more than others. But 4 
educated man knows that the West is not to be regarded merely 
an economic machine which is exploiting backward or inferior peop 
but he knows also the marvelous works of philosophy and religi 
works of technology and wonderful harmonies of music, et cete 
which are also the expression of intense and dedicated living. So, 
second thought, we have better ideas of the West than we have on fi 
reflection and first impressions. 


Lorp Russet: I suppose that it is, broadly speaking, true—what 
suppose most Asians would feel—that during the last four centuri 
the most distinctive contributions which Europe has made have be 
in science and technology. Things which have been done in mu 
and poetry and so forth have not been so very different from w 
has been done elsewhere, but contributions in science and technolo 
although both had contributions made to them in former times 
Asia, have in the last four centuries been mainly European. But | 
would not be true to say that most Europeans have been thinking 
those things. It was a small minority which thought about them 
a very small minority. 
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Mr. Fyre: Until recent times or even then? 
Lorp RussEtt: Even now. 


‘Mr. Fyre: Is the Indian attitude toward the West usually one of 
dmiring industrialism? Does the Indian want industrialism, do you 
uink? Do other people in the East—the Chinese, for instance—look at 
_as an admirable thing or not? 


“Mk. RapuaxrisHnan: Asian nations today are suffering from social 
ad economic backwardness. Many of them are poor—incredibly 
»or—and they suffer from the defects of their own workers, as you 
ay call them; and, therefore, they are looking toward the West to 
ve them some assistance so far as the raising of their own material 
andards is concerned. So, it is one of admiration and acceptance of 
¢€ industrial growth and development which we find in the West, 
icause that is the greatest need today in the world. I believe also that, 
‘we are able to raise the material standards of the backward peoples, 
jwould be a very effective contribution to peace in the world. 


Lorp Russgtx: Yes, I think that that is most important. And it must 
said there that the European nations, including, of course, America, 
we discovered technical things which are of immense importance 
‘possible ways of removing poverty. If the East is to suffer less 
an it does at the moment from poverty, it will have to be by learning 
‘tain things from the West. So, in that sense, I think that the West 
es have something important to give to the East, provided it can 
re it without setting any kind of political superiority. 


. Fyre: Do you think people in the East—we must talk of the East 
listinguish Americans and English from each other at all, or is it all 
> culture to them? 


. RapHaxrisHNan: Lately they have started distinguishing, but so 
as the average Asian is concerned they lump them all together. 


. Fyre: Would you be prepared to accept that, Russell? 


orp Russexx: Yes. I think that the differences between the English 
the Americans are infinitesimal, not only if you compare them 
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to the differences between both of them and the inhabitants of Asi 
but if you compare them to a Spaniard, for instance, an English 
and an American are alike in a way that neither is like a typi 
Spaniard. Still less I think that that is so in the East. It is a questio 
of tradition. The English and the Americans broadly have the sz 
tradition. 


Mr. Fyre: You are omitting some differences, I find, both of yo 
between the East and West. What about the idea which is very cor 
mon that the East, the unchanging, contemplative East, wants to std 
as it is, happily and perhaps wisely; and that Western people, Americe 
and English alike, and other people in Europe want to get on a 
get things changed, developed? Is that a real distinction? 


Mr. RaDHAKRISHNAN: Whatever was the validity of this distinctiog 
today when you see the developments which are taking place in Japag 
China, India, and in the Middle East, I do not think that that cog 
cept of the unchanging East any more applies. The East is changi 
very rapidly. Whether we like it or not, it will go on changin 
So that concept has lost its meaning. That is what I feel. 


Lorp Russet: I feel that certainly during the last fifty years there hg 
been a great deal more change in most parts of Asia than there has beq 
in most parts of Europe—a great deal more change, a more fundame#f 
tal change. I think that that is likely to continue for some time, but th 
is only because certain things started in Europe without actual 
spreading. As the new ideas reach new places, they produce a revol 
tionizing effect. 


Mr. Fyre: You would both maintain that there really is nothing 
that idea that the East remains contemplative, that people are moj 
content with what they have? You think that that is really a chans 
which is coming? Because I think that that is interesting to most ord 
nary people. 


Mr. RapHAKRISHNAN: Yes, when we talk about the contemplati¥ 
and the active, we are noticing what may be regarded as the promin 
or the dominant features of a country like India. India from the b 
ginning of her history has paid greater attention to what you may c@ 
the “contemplative virtues and contemplative qualities.” When yq 
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ok at the picture of the Buddha, when you look at a man like Gandhi 
loincloth praying, or when you turn over to the relics of Mahavira 
id Vallabha, you find images of people sitting in rapt meditation, with 
imals round about them, indicating that that certain awareness or 
hat they may call the renewal of their life by self-conquest is much 
eater than the conquest of cities and things like that. 
A kind of tradition like that has yet an attraction for the Indian 
ind; and even today you find some maharajas and some individuals 
/well-placed positions suddenly give up their actual work and retire 
{forests or retire to monasteries and do things like that. That sort 
\thing does happen. But a similar thing did happen in the Middle 
ges in this European world also. It need not be regarded as a feature 
nich is exclusively true of India and not of other countries. 


Mk. Fyre: It is certainly not common in our country. 


corp Russetx: It is not common in our country, but it used to be 
mmon enough in the Middle Ages. People retired from active life 
JO monasteries quite commonly in the Middle Ages. I think that it 
. thing that is bound up with the economic life. When the economic 
» reaches certain stages, people do not go in for contemplation. 
nen it has not those stages, they do. They go in for the things 
yich have to be done; and, if there is not much to be done in the 
ive world, people contemplate. I think that that is really all there 
(0 it. 


Mr. RapHaxrisHnan: That is not quite correct. I do not suppose 
t it is quite correct to say that, when people have nothing to do 
she active world, then they retire into themselves. There are people 
9 have a great deal to do in the active world, but they believe that 
} development of some kind of moral strength, some kind of power, 
overcome the temptations of this world, power to say that they 
Hl not shrink from truth for the fear of offending men or nations, 
lvever powerful they may be—all these things do require some kind 
ntellectual strength and moral power. If people wish to develop 
- sort of thing, occasionally it may be wise for them to retire. 
nen a man like Gandhi gets up and says, “If by nonviolence 
)can achieve freedom, well and good; but if it is necessary for us to 
Feve our freedom through cunning, deceit, and falsehood, let my 
atry remain a subject nation. I shall not put the patriotic values 
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higher than what I regard as the universal values of truth and virtu 
—when he says things like that, it requires some amount of intellectu 
and moral courage. All that is meant by contemplative virtues 
nothing more than the development of this kind of renewed life whi 
does not merely yield to the temptations, which is able to say, “Get th 
behind me.” 


Mr. Fyre: This suggests that mystical religion, or religion which 
always mystical, has more power and wider power in India at any rat 
What about the rest of the East? Is its power wider than it is, as I kn 
it, in this country? What about the rest of the East? 


Lorp RussEtx: Of course, one has to recognize the fact that all 
great creations of the world come from Asia, except possibly co 
munism, if you are going to call it a religion. But that is the o 
exception. All the others do come from Asia, and that must show 
there is more sort of religious consciousness in Asia, I think, th 
there is in Europe. 


Mr. Fyre: Did you find that in China, too? 


Lorp Russett: No, I did not; but no great religion has originat 
in China. Confucianism is not a religion; it is a code of etique 
roughly speaking. That is putting it a little too low, but still it is no 
religion. I do not think that the Chinese have started any religi 
In fact, the Chinese are an extraordinarily irreligious people, m 
so than any European nation I know. 


Mr. Fyre: You have observed that in China? 
Lorp RussELL: Yes. 


Mr. Fyre: You spoke just now of communism as a possible religi 
That subject obviously affects the East and West very much. You h 
been in Russia as an ambassador, Radhakrishnan. Would you 
anything of Russia as East or West or both? 


Mr. RADHAKRISHNAN: My feeling in the matter is that comm 
is regarded as symptomatic of the East, because it first took its ris 
the eastern part of Europe. I feel that communism is a typical Wes 
product. You find there German metaphysics, English economics, 
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ench politics brought together. Its founders were typical Westerns— 
arx, Engels, Lenin, et cetera. The only thing which justifies the 
pellation that communism is an Eastern religion is the distinction 
uich Hegel once drew between Europe and Asia when he main- 
ned that Europe stands for freedom and Asia stands for despot- 
n, so that, when people thought that communism was despotic in 
character and encouraged dictatorship, they thought the right way 
dismissing it was as something typically Eastern. But I do not think 
at it can be regarded as an Eastern thing. If at all, it is perhaps a 
wistian heresy. 


Mr. Fyre: A Christian heresy. What about that? 


ord Russert: I would like to say a little something about com- 
inism. As regards Marx and Engels and Lenin, I should agree en- 
ly with what you say, but I do not think that I should agree en- 
‘ly about the Soviet regime as it has developed. That is to say, I 
vuld not like to use the word “Asian,” because I do not think that 
means much; but I think that you can call it Byzantine. Russia 
ied its civilization from the Byzantine civilization and has always 
1a very deep Byzantine tradition. There was not in Byzantium 
same balance of church and state as in the West, and I think 
t that balance of the church and state has been the source of 
atever little liberty we have ever possessed. Engels, by the way, 
ugh he talked about freedom, was anxious to promote despotism 
erever he could. But I do think that there is a certain Byzantine 
nent in the Soviet regime as it has developed, not as it was in Marx. 


Mr. Fyre: People have regarded communism very stupidly as be- 
ging to the East and not to the West. We make that division. 
» have at the United Nations at the present time—people getting 
) groups, marked Asian, some of them, and some of them Euro- 
n. Is there anything in that at all, do you think? Is there a real 
‘inction again? 


fk. RapHAKRISHNAN: My feeling in the matter is that the Soviet 
‘me, to which Bertrand Russell referred just now, is a product of 

ussian inheritance, Communist doctrine, and foreign intervention. 
these things have helped in the formation of what we now call 
Soviet regime. Of course, there are other things also. But in the 
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United Nations our one attempt should be to get the two grou 
to understand each other. This idea of either this or that, either Greg 
or barbarian, either Greece or Galilee, either Islam or Christianity 
either Protestantism or Catholicism, never worked. Actually, the Gree 
confessed themselves to be the followers of Egypt and Mesopotam# 
The whole of Greek thought entered Christianity through Augusti# 
and Aquinas. Islam and Christianity have settled down in friend 
terms. So also have Protestant and Catholic religions, in spite of thr 
centuries of devastating wars. I have no doubt that with some patiend 
some understanding, it will be possible for us to educate Russ 
out of her present trends and also ourselves be in some manner helpq 
by bringing about other things. My hope is that an understanding } 
not impossible. 


Mr. Fyre: Are these differences then wholly political, do you thing 
Russell, just as a last word? 


Lorp Russet: I think that that is the main thing, because Euro 
has practiced imperialism toward Asia, and Asia sees a chance to 
free of European imperialism. That produces certain political uni 
in Asia; but I think that the unity is only political and not cultu 
to any degree. 


From Chicago 


Mr. Loomer: And, now, Mr. Kitagawa, before I ask you a questid 
as to how you react to this discussion, let me briefly summarize it, } 
least as I understood it. First, Russell said that the large differenc} 
between East and West did not emerge until the Renaissance occurrt 
in the West, and Russell stated that, whatever the differences may 
between the East and West, these differences are due to the scienti 
and technological developments in the West. He indicated that by 
for example, talked the same way to educated Asians as he did | 
educated Europeans. 

Radhakrishnan, as I understood him, agreed, saying that the Ea 
is no longer the great unchanging Orient that many people hay 
thought, that Asia, in fact, is rapidly and radically changing, that 
is attempting to industrialize; and he said that the scientific af 
technological developments had, in fact, created one common worl 
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_ world of communication, and that, as Asia industrialized and de- 
veloped her resources and became less poor, the chances for peace 
vould be increased greatly. 

Radhakrishnan also developed the important idea that Asia was 
jhe mother of all the great world religions, with the exception of 
jommunism, which he somewhat laughingly thought could be in- 
ferpreted as a form of “Christian heresy.” This idea means that the 
Vest has the same religious and perhaps even the same cultural roots 
s the East, that we are all products of a common Indo-European 
ulture. 

This discussion, to my surprise, concluded that the differences be- 
ween the East and West are not really significant. Russell insists 
nat the only decisive difference is political. The more general con- 
tusion of Radhakrishnan’s remarks was that there was not only 
ine world technologically speaking but also one world religiously. 
“herefore, there is a common and fundamental basis for mutual 
inderstanding between East and West and that Russia could be 
Aucated out of her present tendencies. 

' How do you react to this discussion, Kitagawa? 


’ Mr. Krracawa: My feelings are somewhat mixed at this point. I 
ave a great respect for Radhakrishnan, not only as a statesman but 
Wso as a philosopher. He is a world citizen who is genuinely con- 
‘rned with the destiny of the human race throughout the world. 
fut I personally believe that both Radhakrishnan and Russell have 
sinimized the differences between East and West. Furthermore, Ra- 
aakrishnan’s books suggest that he is much more sensitive to the 
nes which divide the world than his discussion today indicates. His 
‘ews present one type of thinking in Asia but one which is probably 
pt as widely shared today as in the 1920’s and early 1930’s when the 
ast was more hopeful of cooperation with the West. 


‘Mr. Loomer: Then you mean that there are some pretty important 
Mfferences between the East and West, as you see it. If this is so from 
»ur point of view, how do you account for Radhakrishnan’s position? 


‘Mr. Kiracawa: To state my analysis briefly and in oversimplified 
ms, I see three stages in the relationship between East and West 
iting the last one hundred and fifty years. For the most of the nine- 
enth century, the West with its higher civilization took the initiative 
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and the East the defensive attitude. In other words, the East wa 
eager to learn from the West. 

In the next stage the East aspired for cooperation, and educate 
young Asians believed that the West would welcome them on equa 
terms if the East became industrialized and modernized. Eastern leader 
welcomed the League of Nations, and in those days Radhakrishna 
even suggested that the League of Nations’ idea also be applied to th 
religious sphere; and the World Congress of the Religions was wel 
comed by the East. 

Now, in the third stage, beginning with the 1950’s, there has bees 
a marked change in the Eastern attitude. Nationalist movements hav 
emerged opposing the old idea of cooperation. Eastern leaders hav 
been disillusioned by the failures of the League of Nations and the ris 
of naziism, fascism, and communism. They feel that the West sti! 
contributes the know-how but that the know-why must be found i 
the East. 


Mr. Loomer: Where does Radhakrishnan fit in your scheme? 


Mr. Krracawa: I am inclined to believe that Radhakrishnan is 
combination of the second and third stages. He still believes in t 
cooperation of East and West and, as a leader of an ancient but you 
nation, he welcomes Western science and technology in order to e 
pand the material resources of India. However, he feels that Weste 
culture and religion have failed to cope with recent social and cultur 
change in the West. He goes so far as to say, “All that is good is impli 
in the Upanishads.” 


Mr. Loomer: That is very interesting, Kitagawa, because I fe 
after listening to this discussion, that this discussion gave too mu 
comfort not only to the East but also to the West. I also think th 
there are some fairly basic religious differences between the E 
and West. Obviously we do not have time at our disposal today 
deal with these very concretely, but I would suggest, for examp. 
that Christianity, while it may be considered a religion of Asia, no 
theless differs from most religions of Asia that I know of in its vi 
of history. Christianity does have a constructive and a progressi 
view of history which is not characteristic of most religions of As 


Mr. Krracawa: I agree with you, and it must be also pointed 
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at, even though the same terms—such as “love,” “devotion,” and 
ontemplation”—are used, there are significant differences in meaning. 


Mr. Loomer: Not only that, but is it not also true that some of the 
ilues which are cherished by religions in the West are not shared by 
East? I think, for example, of the value the West places on in- 
viduality and its importance. But we do not have time to take that 
) in greater detail. 

We have tried today in this program to present a number of points 
‘view on how to estimate the relations between the East and the 
Jest. Kitagawa and I feel that Russell’s and Radhakrishnan’s view 
a good corrective to the view that Asia is united in opposing the 
Jest, but Kitagawa and I also feel that the discussion by Russell and 
adhakrishnan has oversimplified the problem to some degree. 


Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ithout script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
ge data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
nsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
t to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaBLeE speakers. 
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YOU may be asking yourselves: “Why say ‘the world and the west’ 
Is not the west just another name for as much of the world as has an 
importance for practical purposes today? And, if you feel that you mu: 
say something about the non-western rest of the world, why put th 
two words in this order? Why not say ‘the west and the world,’ instea 
of saying ‘the world and the west’? You might at least have put th 
west first.” 

In writing both the world and the west into my title, and writin 
the two words in that order, I was doing both things deliberatel: 
because I wanted to make two points that seem to me essential fc 
an understanding of our subject. The first point is that the west he 
never been all of the world that matters. The west has not been th 
only actor on the stage of modern history even at the peak of th 
west’s power (and this peak has perhaps now already been passed) 
My second point is this: in the encounter between the world and th 
west that has been going on now for 400 or 500 years, the world, ne 
the west, is the party that, up to now, has had the significant experienc 
It has not been the west that has been hit by the world; it is th 
world that has been hit—and hit hard—by the west; and that is why 
in my title, I have put the world first. 

Let us try, for a few minutes, to slip out of our native wester: 
skins and look at this encounter between the world and the we: 
through the eyes of the great non-western majority of mankind. Diffe: 
ent though the non-western peoples of the world may be from o 
another in race, language, civilisation, and religion, if we ask them th 
opinion of the west, we shall hear them all giving us the same answ 
Russians, Moslems, Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, and all the rest. 
west, they will tell us, has been the arch-aggressor of modern tim 


* This lecture is the first of the Reith lecture series presented by the Home Service 
the British Broadcasting Corporation (see The Listener, November 20, 1952). | 
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nd each will have their own experience of western aggression to bring 
p against us. The Russians will remind us that their country has been 
ivaded by western armies overland in 1941, 1915, 1812, 1709, and 
610; the peoples of Africa and Asia will remind us that western 
lissionaries, traders, and soldiers from across the sea have been pushing 
ito their countries from the coasts since the fifteenth century. The 
\sians will also remind us that, within the same period, the westerners 
ave occupied the lion’s share of the world’s last vacant lands in the 
mericas, Australia, New Zealand, and South and East Africa. The 
fricans will remind us that they were enslaved and deported across 
ne Atlantic in order to serve the European colonisers of the Americas 
s living tools to minister to their western masters’ greed for wealth. 
‘he descendants of the aboriginal population of North America will 
emind us that their ancestors were swept.aside to make room for the 
yest European intruders and for their African slaves. 
This indictment will surprise, shock, grieve, and perhaps even outrage 
10st of us westerners today. Dutch westerners are conscious of having 
yvacuated Indonesia, and British westerners of having evacuated India, 
akistan, Burma, and Ceylon, since 1945. British westerners have no 
geressive war on their consciences since the South African war of 
399-1902, and American westerners none since the Spanish-American 
rar of 1898. We forget all too easily that the Germans, who attacked 
1eir neighbours, including Russia, in the first world war and again 
1 the second world war, are westerners too, and that the Russians, 
sians, and Africans do not draw fine distinctions between different 
ordes of “Franks”—which is the world’s common name for westerners 
1 the mass. “When the world passes judgment, it can be sure of having 
1e last word,” according to a well-known Latin proverb. And cer- 
tinly the world’s judgment on the west does seem to be justified over 
period of about four and a half centuries ending in 1945. In the 
orld’s experience of the west during all that time, the west has been 
ie aggressor on the whole; and, if the tables are being turned on the 
vest by Russia and China today, this is a new chapter of the story 
hich did not begin until after the end of the second world war. The 
est’s alarm and anger at recent acts of Russian and Chinese aggression 
_ the west’s expense are evidence that, for westerners, it is today still 
strange experience to be suffering at the hands of the world what 
world has been suffering at western hands for a number of centuries 
t. 


_ 
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What, then, has been the world’s experience of the west? I will 
begin with Russia’s experience, for Russia is part of the world’s great 
non-western majority. Though the Russians have been Christians and 
are, many of them, Christians still, they have never been western 
Christians. Russia was converted not from Rome, as England was, but 
from Constantinople; and, in spite of their common Christian origins 
eastern and western Christendom have always been foreign to one 
another, and have often been mutually antipathetic and hostile, a: 
Russia and the west unhappily still are today, when each of them i: 
in what one might call a “post-Christian” phase of its history. 

You will, of course, be familiar with the idea that the rulers of 
Russia have repudiated Christianity since Russia came under a Com 
munist regime, but you may perhaps be surprised—and even a litt 
indignant—to hear me speak of our western community in the same 
words as being a post-Christian society. When, though, we look inte 
our religious history in the west over the past 250 years, we cannot, ] 
think, fail to see that we too have been drifting further and further 
away from our western Christian tradition. We may not have admitted 
this to ourselves and we have not thrown over the outward forms and 
observances but, if we look into our hearts, we shall see how far we 
too have moved away from our Christian past. 

The on the whole unhappy story of Russia’s relations with the wes! 
did, though, have a happier first chapter; for in spite of the difference 
between the Russian and the western way of life Russia and the west 
got on fairly well with one another in the early Middle Ages. The 
people traded, and the royal families intermarried. Our own King 
Harold’s daughter, for instance, married a Russian prince. The estrange- 
ment began in the thirteenth century, after the subjugation of Russia 
by the Tatars. The Tatars’ domination over Russia was temporary. 
because the Tatars were Nomads from the Steppes who could not 
ever make themselves at home in Russia’s fields and forests. Russia’ 
lasting losses as a result of this temporary Tatar conquest were, not t 
her Tatar conquerors, but to her western neighbours; for these too 
advantage of Russia’s prostration in order to lop off, and annex t 
western Christendom, the western fringes of the Russian world i 
White Russia and in the western half of the Ukraine. It was not unti 
1945 that Russia recaptured the last piece of these huge Russian terri 
tories that were taken from her by Western Powers in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 
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These western conquests at Russia’s expense in the late Middle Ages 
ad an effect on Russia’s life at home, as well as on her relations with 
er western assailants. The pressure on Russia from the west did not 
erely estrange Russia from the west; it was one of the hard facts of 
ussian life that moved the Russians to submit to the yoke of a new 
ative Russian power at Moscow which, at the price of autocracy, 
nposed on Russia the political unity that she now had to have if she 
as to survive. It was no accident that this new-fangled autocratic 
ntralising government of Russia should have arisen at Moscow; for 
loscow stood in the fairway of the easiest line for the invasion of what 
as left of Russia by a western aggressor. The Poles in 1610, the 
rench in 1812, the Germans in 1941, all marched this way. Since an 
uly date in the fourteenth century, autocracy and centralisation have 
sen the dominant notes of all successive Russian regimes. This 
fuscovite Russian political tradition has perhaps always been as dis- 
sreeable for the Russians themselves as it has certainly been distasteful 
id alarming to their neighbours; but unfortunately the Russians have 
arnt to put up with it, partly perhaps out of sheer habit, but also, no 
oubt, because they have felt it to be a lesser evil than the alternative 

te of being conquered by aggressive neighbours. 
This submissive Russian attitude towards an autocratic regime that 
1s become traditional in Russia is, of course, one of the main difficul- 
2s, as we westerners see it, in the relations between Russia and the 
est today. The great majority of people in the west feel that tyranny 
an intolerable social evil. At a fearful cost, we have put down 
ranny when it has raised its head among our western selves in the 
rms of fascism and national socialism. We feel the same detestation 
id distrust of it in its Russian form, whether this calls itself Tsarism 
calls itself Communism. We do not want to see this Russian brand 
tyrannny spread; and we are particularly concerned about this danger 
western ideals of liberty now that we Franks find ourselves thrown 
von the defensive for the first time in our history since the second 
urkish siege of Vienna in 1682-83. Our present anxiety about what 
ms to us to be a post-war threat to the west from Russia is a well- 
stified anxiety in our belief. At the same time, we must take care 
t to allow the reversal in the relation between Russia and the west 
ce 1945 to mislead us into forgetting the past in our natural pre- 
upation with the present. When we look at the encounter between 
ia and the west in the historian’s instead of the journalist’s per- 
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spective, we shall see that, over a period of several centuries ending in 
1945, the Russians have had the same reason for looking askance at 
the west that we westerners feel that we have for looking askance 
at Russia today. 

During the last few centuries, this threat to Russia from the wes 
which has been a constant threat from the thirteenth century till 1945 
has been made more serious for Russia by the outbreak, in the west 
of a technological revolution which has become chronic and which does 
not yet show any signs of abating. When the west adopted firearms 
Russia followed suit, and in the sixteenth century she used these ne 
weapons from the west to conquer the Tatars in the Volga valley and 
more primitive peoples in the Urals and in Siberia. But in 1610 the 
superiority of the western armaments of the day enabled the Poles 
to occupy Moscow and to hold it for two years, while at about th 
same time the Swedes were also able to deprive Russia of her outle 
on the Baltic Sea at the head of the Gulf of Finland. The Russia 
retort to these seventeenth-century western acts of aggression was td 
adopt the technology of the west wholesale, together with as much o 
the western way of life as was inseparable from western technology 

It was characteristic of the autocratic centralising Muscovite regime 
that this technological and accompanying social revolution in Russid 
at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries should have bee 
imposed upon Russia from above downwards, by the fiat of one ma 
of genius, Peter the Great. Peter is a key figure for an understanding 
of the world’s relations with the west, not only in Russia but every 
where; for Peter is the archetype of the autocratic westernising reg 
former who, during the last two and a half centuries, has saved 
the world from falling entirely under western domination by forcing 
the world to train itself to resist western aggression with wester. 
weapons. Sultans Selim III and Mahmud II and President Mustaf 
Kemal Ataturk in ‘Turkey, Mehmed Ali Pasha in Egypt, and “the 
Elder Statesmen” who made the westernising revolution in Japar 
in the eighteen-sixties were, all of them, following in Peter the Great 
footsteps consciously or unconsciously. | 

Peter launched Russia on a technological race with the west whi 
Russia is still running. Russia has never yet been able to afford te 
rest, because the west has continually been making fresh spurts. Fog 
example, Peter and his eighteenth-century successors brought Russi 
close enough abreast of the western world of the day to make Russi 
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st able to defeat her Swedish western invaders in 1709 and her 
rench western invaders in 1812; but in the nineteenth-century western 
dustrial revolution the west once more left Russia behind, so that in 
e first world war Russia was defeated by her German western in- 
ders as she had been defeated, 200 years earlier, by the Poles and 
e Swedes. The present Communist autocratic Government was able 
supplant the Tsardom in Russia in consequence of Russia’s defeat 
‘an industrial western technology in 1914-17; and the Communist 
gime then set out, from 1928 to 1941, to do for Russia, all over again, 
hat the Tsar Peter had done for her about 230 years earlier. 

For the second time in the modern chapter of her history, Russia 
4s now put, by an autocraitc ruler, through a forced march to catch 
» with a western technology that had once more shot ahead of hers; 
d Stalin’s tyrannical course of technological westernisation was 
entually justified, like Peter’s, through an ordeal by battle. The 
ommunist technological revolution in Russia defeated the German 
vaders in the second world war, as Peter’s technological revolution 
d defeated the Swedish invaders in 1709 and the French invaders in 
12. And, then, a few months after the completion of the liberation 
Russian soil from German western occupation in 1945, Russia’s 
merican western allies dropped in Japan an atom bomb that an- 
vunced the outbreak of a third western technological revolution. 
today, for the third time, Russia is having to make a forced 
arch in an effort to catch up with a western technology that, for 
» third time, has left Russia behind. The result of this third event 
‘the perpetual competition between Russia and the west still lies 
Iden in the future; but it is already clear that this renewal of the 
hnological race is another of the very serious difficulties now be- 
ting the relations between these two ex-Christian societies. 
Technology is, of course, only a long Greek name for a bag of 
ls, and we have to ask ourselves: what are the tools that count in 
s competition in the use of tools as means to power? A power-loom 
a locomotive is obviously a tool for this purpose, as well as a gun, 
aeroplane, or a bomb. But all tools are not of the material kind; 
re are spiritual tools as well, and these are the most potent that man 
made. A creed, for instance, can be a tool; and in the new round 
€ competition between Russia and the west that began in 1917, 
Russians this time threw into their scale of the balances a creed that 
ghed as heavily against their western competitors’ material tools as, 
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in the Roman story of the ransoming of Rome from the Gauls, t 
sword thrown in by Brennus weighed against the Roman _ gold 

Communism, then, is a weapon; and, like bombs, aeroplanes, an) 
guns, this is a weapon of western origin. If Communism had not bee 
invented by a couple of nineteenth-century westerners, Karl Marx a 
Friedrich Engels, who were brought up in the Rhineland and spent 
best part of their working lives in London and in Manchester respe 
tively, Communism could never have become Russia’s official ideolog 
There was nothing in the Russian tradition that could have led 
Russians to invent Communism for themselves; and it is certain the 
they would never have dreamed of it if it had not been lying, read 
made, there in the west, for a revolutionary Russian regime to app 
in Russia in 1917. 

In borrowing from the west a western ideology, besides a weste 
industrial revolution, to serve as an anti-western weapon, the Bolshevi 
in 1917 were making a great new departure in Russian history; fe 
this was the first time that Russia had ever borrowed a creed fro 
the west. We have already noticed that Christianity had come 
Russia, not from the west, but from Byzantium, where Christianitf 
had a distinctive, non-western form and spirit; and a fifteenth-cent 
western attempt to impose western Christianity on Russia had been 
failure. In the year 1439, at an ecclesiastical council held at Floren 
representatives of the Eastern Orthodox Church in what then s 
remained of the Byzantine Empire had unwillingly recognised 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Roman See in the hope that, in returg 
the western world would save Constantinople from conquest by tlf 
Turks. The Metropolitan Archbishop of Moscow, who was a suffraga 
of the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, had been attending 
council, and he had voted the same way as his brethren who we 
representing the Greek Orthodox Church; but, when he came home 
Moscow, his recognition of the Pope’s supremacy was repudiated the 
and he himself was deposed. 

Two hundred and fifty years later, when Peter the Great went 
the west to learn the “know-how” of western technology, there was 
longer any question of Russia’s being required to adopt a western fo: 
of Christianity as the price of being initiated into the secrets of wester 
technological efficiency. Before the end of the seventeenth century the 
had been a revulsion in the west, not merely against religious fana 
cism, but against religion itself, in consequence of the west’s wearine} 
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its own domestic wars of religion. The western world, whose appren- 
s¢ Russia became in Peter’s day, was thus an irreligious world, and 
e sophisticated minority of Russians who became the agents of the 
esternisation of Russia followed the example of their sophisticated 
estern contemporaries by turning lukewarm towards the Russian 
rm of Christianity without adopting any western form of Christianity 
stead. So, you see, in adopting Communism in 1917, Russia was 
aking a breach with her traditions by taking up a western creed for 
e first time in her history. 

‘You will also have taken the point that this western creed, which 
ussia did take up in 1917, was one that was particularly well suited 
serve Russia as a western weapon for waging an anti-western spiritual 
fare In the west, where Communism had arisen, this new creed 
as a heresy. It was a western criticism of the west’s failure to live up 
ther own Christian principles in the economic and social life of this 
ofessedly Christian society; and a creed of western origin which was 
the same time an indictment of western practice was, of course, just 
> spiritual weapon that an adversary of the west would like to pick 
_ and turn against its makers. With this western spiritual weapon in 
r hands, Russia could carry her war with the west into the enemy’s 
jantry on the spiritual plane. Since Communism had originated as 
»roduct of uneasy western consciences, it could appeal to other un- 
'y western consciences when it was radiated back into the western 
irld by a Russian propaganda. And so now, for the first time in 
» modern western world’s history since the close of the seventeenth 
itury, when the flow of western converts to Islam almost ceased, 
_ west has again found itself threatened with spiritual disintegration 
m inside, as well as with an assault from outside. In thus threatening 
jundermine the western civilisation’s foundations on the west’s own 
me ground, Communism has already proved itself a more effective 
i-western weapon in Russian hands than any material weapon 
Id ever be. 

Sommunism has also served Russia as a weapon for bringing into 
Russian camp the Chinese quarter of the human race, as well as 
t sections of that majority of mankind that is neither Russian nor 
tern. We know that the outcome of the struggle to win the al- 
ance of these neutrals may be decisive for the outcome of the 
Western conflict as a whole, because this non-western and non- 
‘sian majority of mankind may prove to hold the casting vote in 
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a competition between Russia and the west for world power. Na 
Communism can make a twofold appeal to a depressed Asian, Africa 
and Latin-American peasantry when it is the voice of Russia that 
commending Communism to them. The Russian spokesman can s 
to the Asian peasantry first: “If you follow the Russian examp 
Communism will give you the strength to stand up against the west, 
a Communist Russia can already stand up against the west toda 
The second appeal of Communism to the Asian peasantry is Cot 
munism’s claim that it can, and that private enterprise neither ce 
nor would if it could, get rid of the extreme inequality between a ri 
minority and a poverty-stricken majority in Asian countries. Disco 
tented Asians, however, are not the only public for whom Communis 
has an appeal. Communism also has an appeal for all men, since 
can claim to offer mankind the unity which is our only alternative 
self-destruction in an atomic age. 

We must not underrate the appeal of this Communist propagan 
from Russia, either because we feel that we ourselves can see throug 
it, or because we feel that Christianity or democracy or whatever o 
own ideal may be offers an obviously much more excellent way. Cor 
munism can appeal to the poor—and most of the people alive tod 
are very poor peasants on the verge of starvation. It can appeal to no 
westerns who have become politically self-conscious and who are bu 
ing to throw off the political and economic ascendancy of Weste 
Powers—and this is what all Asian and African nationalists do mit 
about above all things. It can appeal to intellectuals if it can convin) 
them that it is a programme for world-wide peace and justice. A 
most formidable point of all, it can appeal to idealists who want 
devote themselves to a great cause. So you will see that, in t 
encounter between Russia and the west, the spiritual initiative, thoug 
not the technological lead, has now passed, at any rate for the mome 
from the western to the Russian side. We westerners cannot afford 
resign ourselves to this, because this western heresy—Communis 
which the Russians have taken up, seems to the great majority 
people in the west to be a perverse, misguided, and disastrous doctri 
and way of life. A theologian might put it that our great mode 
western heresiarch, Karl Marx, has made what is a heretic’s ché 
acteristic intellectual mistake and moral aberration. In putting E 
finger on one point in orthodox practice in which there has been: 


crying need for reform, he has lost sight of all other consideratio: 
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id therefore has produced a remedy that is worse than the disease. 
The Russians’ recent success in capturing the initiative from us 
esterners by taking up this western heresy called Communism and 
diating it out into the world in a cloud of anti-western poison gas 
’es not, of course, mean that Communism is destined to prevail. 
jarx’s vision seems, in non-Marxian eyes, far too narrow and too 
idly warped to be likely to prove permanently satisfying to human 
jarts and minds. All the same, Communism’s success, so far as it has 
me, looks like a portent of things to come. What it does tell us is that 
© present encounter between the world and the west is now moving 
:the technological plane on to the spiritual plane. Some light on this 
xt chapter of this story, which for us still lies in the future, may be 
und in the history of the world’s earlier encounter with Greece and 
me. But, before looking at that, we have to see how Islam, India, 
id the Far East have been faring in their present encounters with 
ith the west and Russia. 
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